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With  this,  the  last  issue  of  the  year, 
it  is  once  again  time  for  the  new 
Gleaner  staff  to  pick  up  the  reins  and 
carry  on.  However,  since  we've  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  and  helping 
the  two  previous  editors  and  their  staffs 
develop  the  magazine  into  a  full  col- 
lege publication,  we  realize  that  our 
task  is  not  merely  to  perpetuate  the 
Gleaner.  We  are  aware  of  the  initia- 
tive and  constant  striving  that  made 
this  transition  possible,  and  look  upon 
these  achievements  as  the  frame-work 
upon  which  we  are  to  build  and  further 
develop. 

We  feel  fortunate  in  acquiring  the 
leadership  of  a  magazine  already  placed 
on  equal  standing  with  other  agricul- 
tural college  publications,  and  heart- 
fully  extend  our  gratitude  to  former 
editor  Morris  Lowenthal  and  the  senior 
staff  members  for  their  diligent  efforts. 


The  present  world  conditions  and 
the  constant  threat  of  increased  oppres- 
sion looming  in  the  East  has  brought 
about  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  grave 
concern  among  the  American  people 
for  the  future  well  being  of  this  nation. 
This  feeling,  of  course,  exists  among 
the  students  of  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  in  our  opinion  is  due  to  the 
visualization  of  their  long  sought-for 
objectives  being  "nipped  in  the  bud," 
perhaps  never  to  be  realized.  This  urge 
to  succeed  and  improve  one's  self,  and 
consequently  the  nation,  is  responsible 
for  the  desire  of  the  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education  uninterrupted,  and, 
contrary  to  some  public  opinion,  is  not 
due  to  a  negative  attitude  toward  the 
well  being  of  our  country. 

We  believe  that  the  average  college 
student  has  a  regard  for  his  country 
equal  to  and  perhaps  exceeding  that  of 
the  citizen  not  having  the  opportunity 
to  attend  college,  and,  that  upon  gradua- 
tion from  college,  he  feels  that  he  would 
be  a  greater  asset  to  the  armed  forces. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it 
■would  definitely  be  advantageous  to  per- 
mit those  students  who  are  earnestly 
pursuing  a  course  which  will  enable 
them  to  achieve  their  goal  in  life,  and 
thus  improve  the  nation,  to  continue 
their   educational   endeavors. 
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"BUT  SARQE  —  1  WENT  TO  N.A.C.J" 


Thus  far,  we  have  lived  through 
twenty-two  rapid  years  ( or  thereabouts ) 
and  haven't  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
But  we  feel  certain,  by  the  hot  breath 
of  Local  Board  #36,  that  soon  after 
graduation,  if  not  before,  we  will  have 
the  privilege  of  joining  Uncle  Sam's 
Army.  Naturally  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  this  expsrience,  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  can't  help  wondering  if 
the  life  spent  here  at  N.A.C.,  and  the 
knowledge  gained,  will  be  helpful  in 
our  acclimation  to  Army  life. 

After  much  research  and  careful  con- 
sideration, we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  large  part  of  N.A.C.  life  parallels 
Army  life.  For  example,  a  freshman 
would  be  compared  to  a  rookie,  a  sopho- 
more to  a  corporal,  a  junior  to  a  ser- 
geant, a  senior  to  a  second  lieutenant. 
Then  a  graduate  would  be  a  busted 
second  lieutenant,  or  a  yardbird. 

In  the  same  light,  the  faculty  would  be 
considered  the  officers,  the  faculty  table 
the  officer's  mess,  and  the  faculty  lounge 
the  officer's  club,  where  enlisted  men 
should  be  careful  not  to  wander. 

An  Ex-N.A.C.  man  will  definitely 
have  an  advantage  in  basic  training. 
The  early  rising  hours  won't  bother 
him  because  he  will  have  experienced 
awakening  many  times  at  4:00  a.m.  for 
dairy  details.  Making  his  bed  on  time, 
cleaning  his  room,  and  room  inspection 
will  be  nothing  new  to  him,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Keys  and 
the  student  council.  He  also  will  find 
that  promptness  or  getting  to  assign- 
ments on  time  will  be  easy  to  get  used 
to,  thanks  to  Dr.  Reinthaler. 

Concerning  chow  time,  we  under- 
stand that  in  the  Army  everyone  hurries 
to  be  on  time  to  wait  in  line,  the  same 
as  at  N.A.C.  'We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  Army  chow  as  compared  to  Wil- 
lie's cooking;  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  won't  have  any  trouble  learning 
liow  to  eat  and  enjoy  food  no  matter 
how  it  is  prepared.  However,  we  don't 
quite  understand  why  his  cooking  is 
sometimes  considered  similar  to  C- 
rations. 

Our  four  years  at  N.A.C.  will  act  as 
an  Army  orientation  program.  For  in- 
stance,  the  Army   has   a   P.X.,   N.A.C. 


By  John  H.  Toor  '52 

has  a  canteen.  The  B.C.I,  would  be 
compared  to  the  Enlisted  men's  Club 
and  the  Chalfont  Hotel  to  the  Officer's 
hangout.  A  court  martial,  we  imagine, 
would  be  similar  to  our  Student  Court. 
We  understand  that  the  guard  house 
is  similar  to  our  humiliation  program. 
K.P.  duty  would  be  very  similar  to  our 
waiter's  details,  as  some  of  the  senior 
victims  of  the  humiliation  program  will 
acknowledge. 

Also,  in  the  Army  we  will  all  read 
the  "Soldier's  Manual,"  much  the  same 
as  we  all  read  the  "Student  Handbook" 
at  N.A.C.  We  will  also  know  about  the 
"statement  of  charges"  after  our  ex- 
perience with  the  "breakage  fees."  In 
the  Army  there  are  Friday  night  G.  I. 
parties  which,  we  imagine,  will  be  simi- 
lar to  Fridays  nights  at  the  Hustle  Inn. 
It  is  a  fact  that  studying  for  an  exam 
has  much  the  same  tension  as  waiting 
for  O-hour,  and  that  D-day  will  give 
us  the  same  feeling  as  a  final  exam.  In 
the  Army,  the  M-1  rifle  is  the  soldier's 
best  friend;  here  at  N.A.C.  the  broom 
is  the  student's  best  friend. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  contrasts 
with  Army  life  of  which  we  should  all 
be  aware.  First  of  all,  W.P.  means  work 
payment  at  N.A.C,  but  means  war 
prisoner  in  the  Army.  And  when  seniors 
go  out  on  a  Tuesday  night  rampage, 
they  will  need  to  watch  for  M.P.'s. 
Seniors  serenading  at  1:00  a.m.  will  be 
lucky  if  they  have  an  understanding 
CO. 

Concerning  the  curriculum  here  at 
N.A.C,  our  courses  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  in  the  Army.  For  example, 
Landscape  Gardening  will  come  in 
handy  when  we  are  ordered  to  "cut  the 
grass  with  bayonets."  Our  Glee  Club 
training  will  aid  us  when  singing  in 
marching  harmony,  "Count  off."  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Rural  Law  will  be  use- 
ful in  Army  orientation.  From  past  ex- 
periences in  the  chem  lab,  we  will  know 
something  about  chemical  warfare.  Farm 
Machinery  no  doubt  will  be  useful  if 
we  land  in  the  tank  corps  or  ordnance, 
and  Farm  Structures  certainly  will 
benefit  any  Army  engineers. 
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Psychology  will  help  us  when  we 
try  to  figure  out  what  makes  the  sergeant 
so  nasty,  and  in  case  we  are  shipped 
overseas,  our  Foreign  Affairs  course  will 
be  put  to  use.  Accounting  will  come 
in  handy  on  pay  day  and  Economics 
will  be  useful  concerning  crap  games 
after  pay  day.  In  case  we  become  latrine 
orderlies.  Bacteriology  will  give  us  a 
better  understanding  of  the  job.  We 
will  know  how  to  express  ourselves 
in  Monday  morning  barrack  sessions 
thanks  to  our  Seminars. 

Also,  our  Practicum  experience  will 
be  useful  when  we  are  told  by  the  ser- 
geant to  "pick  up  everything  that  doesn't 
move,  talk,  walk,  or  fight  back!"  Forced 
marches  might  be  similar  to  field  trips 
and  we  will  be  able  to  notice  the  types 
of  varieties  of  vegetation  under  our 
feet,  thanks  to  Forage  and  Pasture 
Crops  and  General  Field  Crops.  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  no  doubt,  will  come  in 
liandy  if  we  are  assigned  to  the  Quarter- 
master Corps.  And  from  Entomology  we 
will  know  much  about  the  habits  of 
insects  in  case  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Another  very  useful  course  will  be 
Public  Speaking,  especially  when  we 
are  begging  for  a  furlough.  After  we 
get  the  furlough,  Livestock  Judging  will 
be  extremely  helpful  when  looking  for 
a  nice  girl  to  go  out  with. 

Geology,  Soils,  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion are  the  subjects,  however,  that  we 
think  will  most  benefit  the  Ex-N.A.C. 
student  in  the  Army.  When  stepping 
out  of  line  and  being  sentenced  to  the 
rock  pile,  our  thorough  understanding 
of  cleavage,  structure,  and  mineral  com- 
position will  enable  us  to  be  superior 
prisoners. 

A  bivouac  area  located  on  a  solid 
galena  mountainside  will  present  no 
problems  when  foxholes  have  to  be 
dug  because  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
elements  present  in  the  mineral.  Once 
the  foxhole  is  begun  and  good  old 
terra  firma  has  been  reached,  we  will 
begin  to  marvel  at  the  familiar  podzolic 
soil  nestling  in  our  spade.  With  zest,  we 
will  rapidly  excavate  the  silicaceous 
material  of  the  A  horizon,  longing  to 
reach   the   mottled   bluish-gray  clay   of 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Progress  in  Agriculture 

Founder^s  Day:  Tribute  to  a  Dream  Come  True 


Fifty-five  years  ago  Doctor  Joseph 
Krauskopf  came  upon  tliese  grounds 
to  make  his  home  a  household  for 
otliers.  With  what  foresight,  benevolent 
feelings  must  this  man  have  been  im- 
bued! For  all  those  who  have  studied 
and  practiced  agriculture  within  the 
iiappy  confines  of  these  walls  are  a 
product  of  his   most  cherished   dream. 

This,  then,  a  dream  and  its  fulfillment. 
is  Progress  In  Agriculture  unparal- 
leled in  United  States  history. 

That  Doctor  Krauskopf  would  be  the 
fountainhead  of  inspiration  to  create 
in  this  vast  country  the  only  independ- 
ent, four  year  agricultural  college,  was 
unthought  of  and  quite  unimportant 
back  in  the  year  1896.  The  task  in  that 
period  to  transform  uninhabited  land 
into  a  thriving  beehive  of  activity — 
where  the  first  and  last  word  of  each 
day  would  be  "agriculture" — completely 
dominated   the   Founder's   thoughts. 

However,  he  was  not  alone  in  his  en- 
deavor. People  of  all  creeds  made  con- 
tributions to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  haven  for  young  unfortunates.  The 
soil  was  the  rightful  medium  on  which 
these  boys  from  contrasting  walks  of 
life  could  meet.  Together  they  gained 
an  appreciation  of  nature  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  understanding  of  each 
other.  Prejudice  and  discrimination 
found  this  no  culture  for  the  breeding 
of  its  ugly  practices. 

Through  the  ensuing  years  of  its 
existence,  this  institution  was  exposed 
to  all  the  viccissitudes  that  are  the  lot 
of  any  young  organization.  Time  and 
again  world  affairs  threatened  to  play 
havoc  with  this  school.  Through  it  all, 
the  gates  remained  open:  a  tribute  to 
the  Founder's  ability  and  determination. 
It  took  genius  to  create  within  this  agri- 
cultural project  the  incentive  for  others 
to  carry  on  the  work  after  its  originator 
had  passed  away.  Those  today  who  have 
accepted  this  responsibility — to  carry  on 
— find  their  inspiration  mainly  from 
boyhood  associations  with  Doctor 
Krauskopf.  As  they  build  for  the  fu- 
ture, they  still  cling  for  guidance  to 
the  principles  of  their  early  teacher. 

What  place  is  the  National  Agricul- 
tural College  cutting  out  for  itself  under 
the   careful   and    able    direction   of    its 


By  Norman  Auslanoer  '52 

first  president,  James  Work,  a  former 
student  of   the   Founder.^ 

The  road  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one.  The  creation  of  any  college  is  a 
difficult  task,  especially  when  its  goal 
is  not  a  carbon  copy  of  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  It  takes  much 
courage  and  suffering  to  be  different, 
to  pave  a  unique  road  to  learning.  And 
all  those  men  successfully  completing 
four  years  at  the  National  Agricultural 
College  are  in  their  own  right  dififerent. 

The  policymakers  of  this  college 
desire  to  produce  the  best  informed 
agricultural  undergraduate  student  in 
the  United  States.  An  emphasis  on  prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory,  with  neither 
overshadowing  the  other,  makes  our 
college  a  novel  and  progressive  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

It  is  seemingly  incredible,  and  a 
tribute  to  its  many  loyal  sponsors,  that 
this  college  in  1951 — just  three  years 
after  having  acquired  college  status — 
supports   an  enthusiastic   student   body 


able  to  pursue  many  agricultural  majors. 

But  many  thorns  have  been  cast  into 
its  sides  and  many  more  are  to  come 
before  prejudiced  and  stubborn  out- 
siders will  ultimately  extend  to  the  Na- 
tional Agricultral  College  its  rightful 
recognition.  Then  perhaps  this  vigor- 
ous undertaking  will  be  aided  in  de- 
veloping better  and  more  broadened 
facilities  for  its  students. 

Yes,  the  National  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  come  a  long  way  since  those 
early  years.  We  no  longer  are  stumbl- 
ing. A  gaze  at  the  present  world  condi- 
tions demonstrates  the  need  for  more 
and  more  scientific  agriculturalists.  Our 
college  is   producing   these  men. 

So,  on  May  20,  1951,  a  dedicated 
throng  will  return  to  the  N.A.C.  campus 
to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Jo.-:eph  Krauskopf.  No  Founder's  Day 
has  promised  more  progress  in  the  year 
to  come  than  this  one.  The  events  of  the 
past  fifty-five  years  are  truly  a  Trjbute 
TO  A  Dream  Come  True. 


COMMENCEMENT  PLANNED  FORAAAY  20 


Governor  John  S, 

On  Founder's  Day,  May  20th,  the 
second  graduating  class  of  the  National 
Agricultural  College  will  culminate  its 
four  year  sojourn.  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
grees in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Dairy  Husbandry,  Food  Industry,  Horti- 
culture, Ornamental  Horticulture,  and 
Poultry  Husbandry  will  be  received  by 
forty-six  eligible  candidates. 

Ceremonies  will  again  take  place  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Faculty  House 
at  two  p.m.  The  highlight  of  the  day 
will  be  an  address  by  the  distinguished 
guest  speaker.  The  Honorable  John  S. 
Fine,    Governor    of    Pennsylvania. 

This  class  and  the  alumni  of  '50 
formed  the  student  body  of  the  National 
Farm  School  and  Junior  College,  and 
their  departure  marks  the  last  of  the 
pioneers  of  N.A.C.  We  of  the  Glean- 
ers staff  wish  the  best  of  luck  and  suc- 
cess to  those  men  who  we  know  will 
proudly  represent  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Fine  to  Speak 

The  following  is  a  list  of  candidates 
eligible  for  baccalaureate  degrees: 
Agronomy  Majors 

Brotman,  Joseph 

Rine,  John  Mack 

Woods,  John 

Yaworski,  Michael 
Animal  Husbandry  Majors 

Akers,  Herbert  5.  Jr. 

Billerbeck,  Lawrence  E. 

Bloom,  Abraham  J. 

Brooks,  David  R. 

Deming,  Davis  R. 

Geraci,  Frank  A. 

Grifo,  Anthony  P.  Jr. 

Prevost,  Eugene  C. 

Scheirer,  Franklin 

Slothower,  George  A. 
Dairy  Husbandry  Majors 

Barbour,  Donald  A. 

Barg,  Robert  M. 

Borsoi,  David 

Clancey,  Francis  J. 

Crooke,  Leonard  E. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


CLUB  NEWS 

Views  of  New  Presidents 


Poultry  Club 

By  Charles  Dahlstrom  '53 
In  a  few  weeks  the  Poultry  Science 
Club  will  loss  through  graduation  one 
of  its  most  popular  and  valuable  mem- 
bers, Erwin  Goldstein,  who  proved  a 
very  capable  president  the  past  year. 
Under  Erwin's  direction  we  successfully 
carried  out  a  full  program  which  in- 
cluded: a  broiler  project  (we  raised 
seventy-five  birds  to  twelve  weeks  of 
age;)  the  editing  of  our  News  Letter 
(this  is  a  description  of  our  club,  its 
members  and  all  the  various  aaivities 
in  which  we  engage  and  is  sent  to  all 
the  Poultry  Clubs  in  other  colleges  in 
the  United  States; )  arrangements  for 
the  Beltsville  field  trip  where  we  toured 
the  Poultry  Research  Center;  and  the 
development  of  plans  for  "A"  Day.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  Erwin  leave.  His  shoes 
will  be  hard  to  fill. 

We  have  another  good  program 
scheduled  for  next  year.  It  is  intended 
to  get  right  into  the  swing  of  things 
by  having  a  fall  project  which  will 
consist  of  raising  goslings  for  Thanks- 
giving. In  this  regard  we  intend  to  re- 
pair and  utilize  the  vacated  Kennel 
Building.  Next  December  or  in  the 
early  part  of  January  we  are  going  to 
experiment  with  Capons.  Projects  of 
this  sort  are  sure  to  prove  educational 
for  poultry  enthusiasts.  Also,  we  have 
planned  meetings  which  will  bring  the 
club  members  in  contact  with  promin- 
ent men  in  the  poultry  industry.  These 
speakers  have  attracted  large  audiences 
in  the  past. 

So,  come  on  you  hesitant  men,  get 
into  the  Club  doings.  We  welcome  new 
members. 

Horfr  Society 

By  Hank  Kaltenthaler  '52 
As  a  result  of  recent  elections,  the 
new  officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
are  Henry  Kaltenthaler,  president;  Nor- 
man Auslander,  vice  president;  Russ 
Plummet,  secretary;  and  Pete  Rolland, 
treasurer.  The  administration  represents 
the  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Horti- 
culture Departments  equally.  This 
means  that  the  next  school  year  will  see 
a  more  balanced  program  of  field  trips 
and  meetings. 

Our  first  objective  next  year  will  be 
a  serious   drive   for   new   members.    In 


order  to  achieve  the  desired  membership 
of  seventy  persons,  we  must  attract 
seventeen  to  eighteen  men  from  each 
class.  This  should  be  easy  because  of 
the  many  plant  majors  at  N.A.C.  We 
intend  to  meet  each  incoming  freshman 
personally  and  have  him  attend  our 
first  meeting  so  that  he  may  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  our  society. 

Members  should  be  interested  in 
the  field  trips  we  plan  to  concerns  deal- 
ing with  the  handling  of  Horticultural 
and  floral  products,  nursery  materials 
and  the  one  big  trip  to  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show,  which  in  itself  will  be 
well  worth  the  one  dollar  dues. 

If  our  strawberry  project  is  a  financial 
success,  dues  may  be  entirely  abandoned, 
or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  in  future 
years. 

Our  final  goal  is  an  outstanding  "A" 
Day  Exhibition.  We  are  going  to  en- 
coutage  many  small,  diversified  exhibits 
like  plant  identification  and  insect  con- 
trol instead  of  large  and  expensive  dis- 
plays. This  we  hope  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  overexertion  on  the  part 
of  students  to  complete  large  projects. 

The  goals  that  we  have  established 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  ability  of 
our  now  active  members  to  sell  the 
idea  of  a  need  for  union  and  solidarity 
among  the  plant  majors  at  N.A.C.  Then, 
not  only  will  much  be  accomplished  in 
the  development  of  field  trips  and  "A" 
Day  projects,  but,  more  important,  much 
will  be  learned.  This  is  the  primary 
goal  of  the  Hort.  Society. 

Dairy  Club 

By  Oscar  Larson  '52 
During  the  past  term  the  Dairy  Club 
has  been  operating  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  former  president,  Henry 
Hudson.  At  the  first  fall  meeting  there 
were  twenty-five  members  who  were 
Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry  Majors 
interested  in  formulating  an  efficient 
and  cooperative  club. 

The  club  had  many  prominent 
speakers  from  surrounding  areas  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  "goings-on"  in 
the  dairy  industry.  The  speakers  were 
Mr.  Ray  Williams,  manager  of  a  large 
Ayrshire  herd;  Mr.  Stag,  a  representative 
of  a  feed  company  and  Mr.  Meyers,  who 
is  part  owner  of  a  Guernsey  herd. 
Other  events  that  took  place  the  preced- 
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ing  semester  were  a  field  trip  to  the 
Walker  Gordon  Farms  in  New  Jersey, 
entries  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
in  Harrisburg,  and  movies  on  dairy 
cattle  production. 

The  future  of  the  Dairy  Club  has 
great  possibilities.  Membership  must  be 
increased  and  more  stimulating  pro- 
grams must  be  presented. 

As  President  of  next  year's  Dairy 
Club,  it  is  my  intention  to  carry  out 
a  definite  program.  I  invite  all  inter- 
ested students  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
in  September  and  express  their  views 
in  making  a  more  attractive  club.  Re- 
member, when  joining  our  club,  it 
is  truly  said — "the  man  who  thinks  he 
knows  all  the  answers  hasn't  heard  many 
of  the  questions." 

Animal  Husbandry 

By  Al  Kinnunen   '52 

On  April  18th  a  new  administrative 
body  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Club 
was  installated.  The  newly  elected  offi- 
cers are:  Kinnunen,  Pres.;  Vicars,  'Vice- 
President;  Larosa,  Secretary;  Jardel, 
Treasurer;  Sowieralski,  Marshall;  Al- 
faro.  Social  Committee  Chairman. 

Our  club  had  many  interesting  pro- 
grams including  guest  speakers,  movies 
and  field  trips,  during  the  past  year. 
Our  annual  field  trip  to  Beltsville,  Md. 
was  the  highlight  of  the  seasons  activi- 
ties and  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Another 
annual  event  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Club  ( in  conjunction  with  the  Dairy 
Club)  is  the  giving  of  a  farewell  party 
for  the  seniors,  which  will  have  been 
given  by  the  time  this  publication  goes 
to  press. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  have  many  in- 
teresting programs,  and  plan  to  have 
a  special  inducement  for  the  incoming 
freshmen.  Our  big  event  will  be  the 
Animal  Husbandry  swine  project.  We 
plan  to  get  on  a  strong  financial  basis, 
first  by  liquidating  the  debt  to  the  col- 
lege for  the  feed,  and  then  by  show- 
ing a  profit  in  our  project. 

To  prove  that  we  are  one  of  the  most 
progressive  organizations  on  the  cam- 
pus plans  have  already  begun  for  "A 
Day  '52".  All  in  all  we  are  going  to  try 
to  carry  on  in  the  same  fine  manner  with 
which  our  former  president,  Dave 
Borsoi,  presided  and,  hope  to  have  a  club 
of   which   members  can   be  proud. 


COUNCIL  ENDS  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

ISIew  Court  System  Adopted 


At  a  recent  student  cotincil  meeting, 
the  council,  Dean  Meyer  and  Assistant 
Dean  Miller  established  a  definite  dis- 
ciplinarv  procedure  which  has  since 
been  adopted. 

This  procedure  pertains  to  minor  and 
major  infractions  of  the  student  hand- 
book and  college  etiquette.  All  problems 
concerning  these  points  will  be  put 
through  the  student  court  rather  than 
the  administration.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  see  that  the  case  is 
tried  properly,  and  that  a  just  sentence 
is  imposed. 

The  only  cases  that  will  not  go  be- 
fore the  court,  excluding  academic  prob- 
lems, are  those  cases  that  may  warrant 
expulsion  from  college.  It  was  suggested 
by  Dean  Meyer  that  a  member  of  the 
council,  preferably  an  officer,  sit  in  on 
the  hearings  of  such  cases  so  that  the 
student  body  will  know  the  facts. 

We  feel  that  the  court  has  made  great 
strides  forward.  Assuming  that  the 
court  continues  this  progressive  pace, 
in  a  short  while  it  will  become  an  effi- 
cient body  equal  to  that  of  any  college 
court  in  the  United  States.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  court  depends  largely  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  student  body. 
Every  member  of  the  college  should 
take  as  active  an  interest  in  student 
govenment  as  he  does  in  the  functions 
of  our  federal  government. 

The  court  this  year  had  its  quota  of 
strange  cases,  ranging  from  the  case  of 
a  student  trying  to  evict  a  slightly 
inebriated  comrade  from  his  room  at 
an  early  morning  hour  to  the  situation 
of  a  student  having  a  hotly  disputed 
telephone  conversation  with  an  opera- 
tor, the  student  not  using  the  best  choice 
of  words  or  phrases.  The  court  handled 
both  cases,  as  well  as  the  others  that 
followed,  as  diplomatically  as  possible 
and  justice  triumphed  in  each  instance. 

Many  cases  have  reached  the  court 
in  its  last  two  meetings  regarding  clean- 
liness of  rooms.  This  will  prove  excel- 
lent traming  for  the  men  involved  and 
give  them  a  foretaste  of  the  strict  rules 
of  military  life. 

A  new  project  of  the  court  this  year 
is  a  "humility  program."  This  program 
has  been  set  up  with  the  intention  of 
humiliating    the    guilty    rrian    in    order 


By  Ghrald  a.  Marini  '52 

to  bring  about  a  speedy  reformation. 

This  plan  is  as  follows: 

Any  seniors  convicted  of  untidy 
rooms  or  other  minor  infractions  are 
subject  to  waiter's  detail,  preferably 
at  noontime  so  that  they  can  be  viewed 
by  a  large  percentage  of  the  student 
body  and  the  few  faculty  members  who 


eat  kmch  on  the  campus.  Juniors  and 
Sophomores  are  subjected  to  details  in 
other  majors.  For  example,  a  dairy 
major  is  penalized  with  poultry  detail, 
and  a  poultry  major  must  awaken 
bright  and  early  to  help  expedite  the 
morning  milking.  Freshman  are  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


CAMPUS  CHATTER 


By  Paul 

Well,  here's  Old  Iben  Snoopin'  Stein 
again  with  plenty  of  hot  gossip  straight 
from  my  office  in  the  lavatory  of  Elson 
Hall. 

I  understand  that  the  student  court 
wants  to  give  that  newlywed  Sheldon 
Koltofl  waiter's  detail  as  a  punishment 
for  an  untidy  room.  I  should  think  that 
getting  married  is  sentence  enough  for 
any  man. 

Here's  one  congratulation  I  skipped 
last  issue.  Easy  Ed,  our  stellar  basket- 
ball center,  is  engaged.  Right  along 
with  him  are  his  two  roommates,  Don 
Peters,  who  I  predict  will  buy  a  ring 
before  June,  and  Chuck  Dahlstrom,  who 
sees  an  awful  lot  of  one  certain  girl 
from  the  Glenside  area. 

"Punchy"  Holzheimer  has  been  step- 
ping out  of  late.  What's  her  name, 
John?  Elaine?  Speaking  of  John  Holz- 
heimer, did  you  know  that  on  one  date 
he  didn't  get  back  to  school  until  9:.^0 
the  next  morning. 

I  wonder  if  someday  the  Vogel  family 
might  not  have  two  N.A.C.  grads  in  the 
family.  What  say,  Al  Clark? 

In  order  to  get  the  professors  to  read 
this  column,  I  have  to  include  something 
about  them.  .  .  .  There  was  a  certain 
professor  who  was  traveling  down  202 
in  a  great  hurry  one  morning,  and  in 
the  back  seat  was  a  big  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Now  I  wonder  what  a  dairy 
professor  would  be  doing  with  them, 
especially  since  he  wasn't  dressed  for 
judging  Holsteins. 

Felicitations  to  Ed  Brophy.  I  hope 
you  can  find  an  apartment. 

Our  famous  "graduate"  student  Chet 
Raught  has  a  new  love.  She's  a  cute 
little  blonde — cocker  spaniel  puppy. 

That  man  about  town  Marty  Brooks 
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was  seen  coming  to  breakfast  in  a 
tuxedo. 

Scoop!  I  hear  the  new  steward  is 
giving  a  course  next  year  called  "How 
to  win  friends  and   influence  people." 

What  blond-headed  off  campus  stud- 
ent was  "pleasantly "  surprised  a  short 
while  ago? 

Congratulations  to  the  freshmen  on 
their  recent  barn  dance.  The  "barn" 
was  decorated  very  nicely  and  the  large 
attendance  was  greatly  impressive. 
Everyone  had  a  swell  time  and  I  noticed 
the  odor  of  liniment  around  Sunday 
morning  so  I  guess  not  many  people  sat 
out  the  dances. 

Advertisement:  Wanted.  A  chauffeur 
who  can  mind  his  own  business.  See 
Marty  Brooks. 

I  noticed  "Tex"  Chechele  and  "Ne- 
vada" Guisti  helping  the  caller  keep 
things  lively. 

The  hay  rides  were  very  popular. 
When  comparing  notes  with  a  few 
other  beard  growers,  we  all  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  beards  must  tickle. 
I  heard  one  girl  say  to  her  date,  "Boy, 
you  sure  can  neck! "  The  fellow  looked 
up  surprised  and  said,  "Who,  me?  "why 
I  didn't  even  kiss  you!"  I  wonder  who 
the  little  elf  was  who  was  going  around 
kissing  everybody? 

John  Holzheimer  made  good  use  of 
the  car  he  borrowed.  You're  lucky  you 
didn't  have  a  beard,  John. 

Mort  Levenson's  brother  came  down 
from  Boston  to  attend  the  dance.  I 
hope  he  enjoyed  himself. 

I  guess  I'll  end  this  column  on  a 
happy  note.  I'm  all  done  snoopin',  so 
everyone's  personal  lives  will  be  their 
own.  I  only  wish  I  could  write  a  column 
the  morning  after  the  Senior  Prom. 


RAT  CONTROL 


A  very  important  point  to  consider  in 
the  operation  of  a  farm  is  rat  control. 
These  elusive  pests  are  not  only  a  car- 
rier of  disease  but  also  cause  great  losses 
to  the  farmer  in  other  respects. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  that 
rats  cost  the  farmer  over  $63,000,000 
yearly.  Their  population,  half  of  which 
inhabit  farms,  equals  approximately  that 
of  the  human  population  of  the  nation. 

A  rat  will  consume  as  much  feed  as 
several  growing  chickens  and  very  fre- 
quently eat  chicks.  They  waste  about 
the  same  amount  of  feed  by  contamina- 
ting it  and  making  it  unfit  for  consump- 
tion. 

Rats  help  to  spread  disease  and  veter- 
inarians have  found  that  where  the  rat 
habitation  of  a  farm  was  high,  disease 
was  more  prevalent.  Some  diseases, 
which  these  pests  are  known  to  spread 
are  White  scours  of  calves,  ringworm, 
tuberculosis,  Bangs  disease,  coccidiosis 
and  infectious  bronchitis. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  had  losses 
due  to  rats  such  as  the  loss  of  chicks, 
settling  and  cracking  of  buildings  and 
wastage  of  feed. 

In  order  to  combat  the  rat  problem 
with  which  we  are  faced,  we  should 
know  some  of  their  habits.  A  rat,  con- 
trary to  the  thoughts  of  many  people,  is 
an  intelligent  creature.  It  will  never 
build  an  entrance  unless  it  also  builds 
an  emergency  exit.  If  the  floor  of  a 
building  which  is  rat  infested  were  dug 
up,  it  would  look  like  an  apartment 
house. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rats  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  with  which  we 
are  concerned  and  which  is  most  widely 
distributed  is  the  Norway  or  Brown  rat. 
Other  species  are  the  Black  or  Ship  rat 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Roof  rat. 

Rats  may  breed  during  any  month  of 
the  year  and  reports  are  known  of  a 
pair  having  as  many  as  eight  litters  in 
one  year.  Their  gestation  period  is 
twenty-one  days,  the  young  being  able 
to  breed  when  they  are  three  or  four 
months  old.  Rats  may  attain  the  age  of 
three  years.  During  this  time,  if  none 
of  the  young  are  lost  ( litters  average 
eight  to  ten),  it  is  mathematically  pos- 
sible for  one  pair  of  rats  to  have  more 
than  300  million  descendants. 


By  Sheldon  Koltoff  '51 

Rats  usually  build  their  nests  in  un- 
derground retreats  and  once  the  farm 
is  rat  proof  they  will  migrate  to  another 
farm.  They  usually  eat  after  dark  and 
again  early  in  the  morning. 

Since  rats  are  most  active  at  night, 
some  farmers  may  not  realize  how  many 
they  have.  There  are  always  tell  tale 
signs,  however,  when  they  are  present — 
rat  holes,  dirt  worked  out  from  under 
floors,  rat  droppings,  etc. 

Harold  Gunderson,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, has  worked  out  the  following  plan 
for  estimating  the  number  of  rats  on 
a  farm: 

( 1 )  If  rats  are  never  seen  but  rat 
signs  are  visible,  you  have  from 
one  to  one  hundred, 

( 2 )  If  rats  are  seen  occasionally  at 
night,  you  have  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred; 

( 3 )  If  rats  are  seen  every  night  and 
occasionally  during  the  day,  from 

500  to  one  thousand; 

(4)  If  lots  of  rats  are  seen  at  night 
and  several  daily  you  have  from 
one  thousand  to  five   thousand. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  the 
rat  problem  is  to  "build-them-out-of- 
existence."  This  is  done  by  having  your 
farm  buildings  rat-proof  so  that  none 
can  enter.  The  main  purpose  of  rat- 
proofing  is  to  keep  the  food  away  from 
them  as  they  will  not  stay  where  they 
have  no  access  to  food.  Concrete  floors 
and  foundations  are  the  best  prevention 
against  rats.  New  buildings  should  be 
built  rat-proof  and  old  ones  can  be  made 
that  way  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


The  foundation  of  a  building  should 
go  about  two  feet  below  ground  level 
to  keep  the  rats  from  burrowing  under, 
and  a  four  inch  thick  concrete  floor  doss 
a  nice  job  of  finishing  the  rat-proofing 
procedure.  Where  there  are  ventilator 
openings,  they  can  be  covered  with  half- 
inch  wire  hardware  cloth. 

For  buildings  which  are  off  the 
ground,  enough  height  above  the  ground 
should  be  left  to  permit  plenty  of  light, 
as  rats  do  not  like  light.  The  foundation 
posts  on  which  the  building  sets  should 
be  covered  with  glazed  tile  or  any  ma- 
terial upon  which  rats  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  climbing.  Where  pipes  enter, 
the  openings  should  be  flashed  with 
sheet  metal  to  keep  the  rats  out. 

Rats  love  trash  piles  and  usually  those 
farms  having  a  large  number  of  rats 
have  a  large  trash  pile. 

Lumber  should  be  stacked  about  18" 
above  the  ground  and  away  from  the 
buildings. 

Clean  up  all  the  trash  piles  and  save 
only  worthwhile  equipment.  Sell  worth- 
less material  for  junk. 

Keep  the  weeds  cut  around  farm 
buildings  in  summer  months  for  rats 
make  their  burrows  in  weedy  patches 
outdoors,  in  poultry  yards  and  near 
buildings  where  food  is  stored. 

There  are  many  methods  employed  in 
controlling  rats:  poisons,  gassing,  shoot- 
ing, trapping,  etc. — but  the  best  method 
is  to  keep  a  clean  farm,  have  rat-proof 
buildings,  and  make  unfavorable  condi- 
tions for  this  ever  present  enemy  of  the 
farmer. 


Hort  Acquires  Latest  Equipment 


By  Gessner 
The  "iron  age"  has  arrived  at  N.A.C. 
in  the  form  of  a  new  five-hundred 
gallon  Farquhar  Sprayer  accompanied  by 
the  latest  John  Deere  Orchard  Tractor, 
Model  "A-O." 

The  sprayer  is  equipped  with  a  hy- 
draulically  operated,  oscillating  spray 
head  consisting  of  twenty-one  nozzles. 
This  is  capable  of  pouring  out  a  spray 
stream  of  forty  gallons  a  minute  at 
one  thousand  pounds  pressure.  Thus, 
it  handles  the  tallest  apple  trees  as  well 
as  the  shorter  peach  trees  with  ease.  The 
sprayer  pump   is  driven  by   the  power 
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take-off  from  the  tractor,  and  the  tractor 
is  also  equipped  with  the  John  Deere 
Power-Trol  system  for  operation  of 
trailing  implements. 

The  new  tractor  is  of  the  famous 
two  cylinder,  John  Deere  construction. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  tractor  in  opera- 
tion on  the  N.A.C.  campus.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  horticulture 
department  this  coming  fall  it  will  pro- 
vide power  for  the  production  of  silage 
for  the  college  dairy. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Orchids,  Today  and  Tomorrow 


By  Stan  Barbi:R  '5^ 


Having  worked  in  greenhouses  and 
flower  shops  since  the  age  of  twelve. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  growing  of  many  types  of  plants 
used  in  the  florist  industry.  Some  plants 
such  as  the  rose,  hydrangea,  and  azalea 
go  through  many  steps  in  their  produc- 
tion, such  as  traveling  from  one  section 
of  the  world  to  another,  repotting, 
treatment  of  water  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  changing  of  temperature  for 
forcing  them  into  bloom  around  the 
holidays,  and  various  fertilizing  pro- 
grams. While  working  with  a  particular 
grower  in  the  past,  we  found  it  necessary 
tc  move  two  thousand  Easter  lillies  three 
times  to  achieve  the  desired  temperature 
to  bring  them  into  bloom  for  Easter. 
This  further  exemplifies  the  special  care 
required  by  some  flowers. 

The  one  flower  that  to  me  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  because  of  its 
beauty  form,  and  the  complex  cultural 
practices  necessary  to  perpetuate  it 
( which  are  more  involved  than  those 
necessary  for  the  plants  mentioned 
above)  is  the  orchid.  Another  of  its 
outstanding  features  is  its  unsurpassed 
lasting  quality.  In  form  it  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  moths,  butterflies, 
spiders,  and  other  insects.  As  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  there  are  pinks,  reds, 
whites,  red  and  whites,  yellows,  browns 
and  many  combinations  of  these  colors. 
There  are  no  black  orchids,  according  to 
written  works  by  Gordon  W.  Dillon, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Orchid  Society.  However,  there  are  many 
dark  brown  or  purple  orchids,  and  white 
orchids  that  are  dyed  black  by  clever 
florists. 

The  first  well  known  orchids  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were 
well  received  by  several  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Many  amateurs  worked  on  the  orchids, 
making  only  little  progress  until  after 
the  First  World  War — that  is  as  far  as 
its  becoming  a  major  florist  crop  is 
concerned.  Several  organizations  helped 
form  the  backbone  of  the  orchid  in- 
dustry, which  is  still  making  progress. 
The  reason  for  the  little  progress  made 
in  the  past  is  that  the  culture  of  orchids 
depended  upon  their  introduction  and 


An  ideal  hybrid  orchid  having  a  solid  circular  form,  heavy  texture, 
and  a  golden  throat,  rich  in  color. 


collection  from  the  tropics,  the  habitat 
of  the  several  genera  used  for  com- 
mercial use.  Various  species  of  orchids 
had  their  origin  in  Malaya,  Peru,  the 
higher  Andes  of  South  America,  South- 
ern Asia,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  many 
other  countries  south  of  the  border. 
This  was  a  slow  process  that  is  not 
done  very  much  today  because  of  crosses 
and  culture  by  seed  performed  in  this 
country. 

In  recent  years  (after  World  War 
One)  such  advances  have  been  made 
in  reproduction  and  hybridization  that 
the  industry  no  longer  depends  upon 
the  old  sources  of  supply,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  grower  and  retailer. 

Since  hybridization  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  for  development,  let  us 
look  into  the  history  of  the  parent  plant. 
There  are  a  little  over  1500  species  of 
orchids  scattered  all  over  the  world  in- 
cluding a  species  native  to  Pennsylvania, 
the  lady  slipper.  The  many  species  of 
the  orchid  family  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  widely  adverse  conditions  such 


as  growing  in  trees  as  epiphytes,  (de- 
pendent on  the  air  for  nutrients)  and 
semiepiphytes. 

Others  grow  as  terrestrial  plants  and 
semi-terrestrials  on  rocks  in  mountains, 
in  jungles,  and  on  sandy  and  clay  loam 
soils. 

The  arrangement  and  function  of  the 
structural  flower  parts  help  determine 
the  family  to  which  flowers  belong.  In 
the  case  of  the  orchid,  there  are  ordinar- 
ily three  petals,  two  of  which  are  found 
between  the  sepals,  and  the  third,  called 
a  labellum,  which  surrounds  the  essen- 
tial organs.  The  sepals  and  petals  some- 
times look  alike,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  cattleya,  while  in  Phaleanopsis  they 
are  entirely  dissimilar. 

The  intricate  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  essential  organs  is  truly 
interesting  to  behold.  In  most  flowers 
the  stamens,  or  male  organs,  form  a 
ring  around  the  one  or  more  female 
organs  called  a  pistil  or  compound 
pistil.  In  all  common  orchids  there  is 
only  one  well  developed  stamen,  which 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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POULTRY  CLUB 

By  Max  Berkowitz  '52 

As  everyone  who  went  on  the  Belts- 
ville field  trip  last  April  5  th  knows,  the 
poultry  industry  is  definitely  far  from 
becoming  stagnant.  The  165 -acre  farm 
there  is  devoted  to  four  divisions  of 
poultry  research  on  feeding,  breeding, 
physiology,  and   poultry  products. 

In  the  field  of  nutrition,  the  main 
cynosure  of  the  research  workers  is  the 
problem  of  protein  supplies.  The  Unted 
States  never  had  enough  protein  to  feed 
its  livestock  at  the  most  efficient  level. 
The  protein  ingredient  commonly  used 
in  poultry  rations  is  soybean  oil  meal 
which  is  quite  expensive.  If  a  substi- 
tute could  be  found  that  is  cheaper,  it 
would  help  considerably  in  reducing  the 
the  high  cost  of  a  ration.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  scientists  decided 
to  experiment  with  the  possibilities  of 
using  cottonseed  meal,  which  is  much 
less  expensive. 

While  working  with  the  cottonseed 
meal,  they  encountered  several  major 
problems.  Cottonzeed  oil  meal  is  defi- 
cient in  the  amino  acid,  lysine.  And 
lysine  isn't  available  in  commercial  sup- 
plies yet.  It  was  also  found  that  cotton- 
seed oil  meal  contains  a  substance  called 
gossypol.  In  the  fresh  egg  there  is  no 
difficulty,  but  after  a  period  of  time  in 
storage,  the  yolk  becomes  an  olive 
color. 

In  spite  of  these  major  problems 
they  are  encountering,  the  researchers 
continue  their  work  with  this  product. 
There  is  so  much  to  gain  that  they 
will  exhaust  their  ideas  before  they  will 
give  up  the  investigation. 

The  complicated  and  expensive  field 
of  breeding  is  where  the  Experiment 
Station  seems  to  excel.  Although  the 
breeders  have  been  responsible  for  the 
production  of  only  one  new  breed, 
they  are  in  the  process  of  producing 
several  new  ones. 

As  with  cottonseed  oil  meal,  they 
again  encountered  a  commercial  prob- 
lem. At  Thanksgiving  time  numerous 
small  families  who  want  to  have  the  per- 
ennial bird  for  their  feast  are  forced 
to  buy  a  huge  turkey  which  they  eat  for 
an  entire  week,  in  one  form  or  another. 


Years  of  careful  selection  and  breeding 
have  solved  this  problem;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  breed  of  turkeys,  ap- 
propriately called  the  Beltsville  Small 
lurkey.  The  torn  weighs  15  pounds  and 
the  hen  only  9  pounds. 

Another  fascinating  breeding  prob- 
lem which  was  inaugurated  rather  re- 
cently is  that  of  a  cross  between  a 
pheasant  and  a  chicken.  As  many  of 
us  know,  the  further  away  from  the 
species,  the  more  improbable  the  fer- 
tilization. In  this  case  the  male  pheas- 
ant was  crossed  with  a  Dark  Cornish 
female.  Since  fertilization  with  these 
birds  is  far  from  being  normal,  arti- 
ficial insemination  is  practiced.  The 
result  is  a  meat  bird  with  a  highly 
tender  taste. 

Germicidal  lamps  are  being  used  in 
poultry  houses.  The  results  are  not  con- 
clusive as  yet,  but  in  the  one  experi- 
ment performed  there  was  a  small  in- 
crease  in   egg   production. 

Several  other  research  problems  were 
revealed  to  us,  all  as  interesting  as  the 
ones  mentioned.  Many  of  us  are  anx- 
iously looking  forward  to  a  similar  field 
trip  next  year,  when  we  can  follow 
through  with  the  work  which  is  now 
being  performed. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

By  Jose'  Alfaro 

On  Friday  April  6,  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Club  visited  the  U.S.D.A.  Ex- 
perimental Station  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
Speaking  for  the  whole  club,  I  can 
say  that  we  all  had  a  very  interesting  and 
very  educational  day. 

We  began  the  day's  program  by 
visiting  the  Swine  Research  Department. 
We  were  pleased  to  discover  that  the 
person  showing  us  around  was  Mr. 
John  H.  Zeller,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  swine  research  field.  Many  of  us  have 
read  about  his  work  in  our  textbooks 
here  at  N.A.C. 

We  were  told  about  the  different 
phases  of  swine  breeding  which  are 
being  carried  on. 

Work  is  being  done  to  find  a  "mid- 
dle of  the  road"  type  of  hog,  neither 
long  and  narrow  like  the  old  bacon 
type,  nor  short  and  thick  like  the  out- 
moded lard  hog.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  upstanding  and  stretchy  ani- 
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mals  with  high  prolificacy,  and  able 
to  make  rapid,  economical  gains. 

A  large  part  of  this  breeding  pro- 
gram consists  of  crossing  Landrace  pigs 
with    American    breeds. 

The  Landrace  breed  came  from  Den- 
mark; it  is  characterized  by  a  long  body, 
large  falling  ears  and  long  narrow  snout. 

The  program  of  crossbreeding  began 
in  1934,  when  thirty-four  head  of  Land- 
race  hogs  were  imported  form  Den- 
mark for  experimental  purposes.  From 
this  crossbreeding  two  new  breeds  have 
been  developed. 

The  Minnesota  :j^l  has  been  de- 
veloped by  crossing  Landrace  with 
Tamsworth  animals. 

About  three  years  ago  another  breed 
was  developed,  the  Montana  #1,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  Landrace  with  black 
Hampshire. 

After  touring  the  swine  department 
we  went  to  the  Beef  Department.  Here 
a  large  amount  of  work  is  being  done 
with  developing  dual  purpose  breeds. 
Experiments  had  shown  good  results 
in  the  milking  shorthorn  breed  for 
ability  to  give  milk  and  produce  meat 
in  a  very  economical  way.  Work  is 
being  done  with  English  Park  cattle, 
and  old  old  English  breed  developed  as 
a  dual  purpose  animal  in  England  dur- 
ing the  war  when  milk  was  scarce. 

Next  we  visited  the  Sheep  Depart- 
ment, where  we  saw  the  different  breed- 
ing and  feeding  experiments  that  are 
being  done. 

We  don't  doubt  that  out  of  this  great 
research  work  discoveries  will  result  that 
will  benefit  the  livestock  farmers  and 
agriculturists  in  general. 

HORT  SOCIETY 

By  Norman  K.  Goldstein  '52 
March  15,  1951—4:30  a.m.  The 
Horticultural  Society  was  ready  to  move. 
For  the  first  time  plant  men  greeted  the 
early  awakening  dairy  crew  and  then 
hurriedly  crowded  into  their  respective 
cars  for  the  journey  South.  In  store 
awaited  the  greatest  enlightening  ex- 
perience of  all  college  "daze,"  the 
U.S.D.A.  Agricultural  Research  Center 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roy  C.  Jones,  Agriculturist,  in- 
troduced our  group  to  Dr.  John  Martin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant   Industry,  who 


conducted  us  on  a  six  hour  cour  of  the 
tl'iirty-one  greenhouses,  some  five  acres 
under  glass.  At  10:00  a.m.  we  were 
br.efed  on  the  organizational  setup  of 
t!ie  Bureau,  which  embodies  four  re- 
gional stations  and  the  forty-four  co- 
operating state  experiment  stations.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  divided  into  five 
major  fields:  (1)  field  crops;  (2)  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  specialty  crops;  ( 3 )  soils; 
(  4  )  agricultural  engineering,  and  (  5  ) 
forest  diseases. 

in  the  Administration  Building,  Dr. 
Martin  showed  us  the  sixteen  room 
cold  storage  plant  which  has  tempera- 
tures of  all  the  rooms  charted  on  con- 
tinuous graphs.  This  department  deals 
with  storage  conditions  on  land,  sea  and 
air.  It  conducts  experiments,  in  co- 
operation with  railroad  companies, 
truckers,  and  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  produce  markets.  Both  patholo- 
gical and  physiological  aspects  are  con- 
sidered in  this  work. 

In  the  ovens,  kitchens  and  storge 
rooms  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  men  were 
working  on  methods  of  preserving  broc- 
coli in  the  retail  store,  the  storage  of 
prepealed  potatoes,  pre-packaging  of 
apples,  preparing  potato  chips  from 
different  types  (kennebec  best)  and 
freez.ng  citrus  juice.  It  was  found  that 
orange  juice  is  best  frozen  at  0°  or 
below.  All  of  the  foods  experimented 
with  are  also  subjected  to  taste  tests  at 
the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Stuart  then  conducted  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  greenhouses.  He  explained 
the  vigorous  plant  breeding  program, 
the  purposes  of  which  are  to:  (1) 
find  disease  resistant  varieties;  (2)  in- 
duce better  quality;  (3)  obtain  greater 
yields,  and  (4)  adapt  plants  to  other 
areas.  In  the  conservatory  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  plant  palms,  succulents 
in  pots,  and  several  large  ground  beds 
of  hybrid  azaleas  grown  in  peat  moss 
and  used  in  the  breeding  program. 
Several  beds  were  devoted  to  hydro- 
ponic  culture.  Carnations  did  poorly  in 
such  culture,  but  the  lilies  did  well.  All 
of  the  rooting  at  this  house  was  done 
in  sand  and  the  hydroponic  growing 
medium  was  vermiculite.  Acid  and  base 
effects  on  hydrangeas  were  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  ph  4.0  to  5.0  produces 
a  blue  flower  and  a  ph  of  5.0  to  6.0 
gives  a  pink  bloom.  Nitrogen  and  winter 
storage  effects  were  also  discussed. 

The  spread  of  virus  disease  by  com- 
mon cultural  practices  was  brought  to 


our  attention  by  Dr.  Brairly.  Examples 
of  virus  and  mosaic-infected  chrysanthe- 
mums were  placed  side  by  side  with 
normal  plants  to  show  symptoms  of 
the  diseases.  An  experiment  demon 
strated  that  lily  scorch  is  due  to  defi- 
ciency or  toxicity.  Gladiolus  and  iris 
cultures  were  also  discussed.  Dr.  Briarly 
told  us  that  the  .sections  of  the  green- 
houses blocked  off  were  treated  with 
radio-active    fertilizers. 

Next,  Dr.  Darrow  gave  us  some 
pointers  on  blueberry  and  strawberry 
cultures  from  the  time  of  setting  to 
fruiting.  The  strawberry  virus  crinkle, 
a  four  to  five  week  plant  killer, 
is  resisted  by  50%  of  the  wild  variety, 
Vesca.  The  virus  is  a  aphid  borne  and 
p'ant  resistance  in  new  hybrids  and 
others  is  tested  by  grafting  infected  and 
sensitive,  normal  plants  runner  to  run- 
ner. This  test  indicates  plant  resistance 
in  a  short  time.  Work  is  also  being  done 
with  the  red  stele  fungus,  a  protozoan- 
like spore,  which  infects  strawberry 
roots  and  kills  the  plants.  Polyploidy  in 
black  raspberries  is  being  experimented 
on  for  the  development  of  a  thornless 
plant.  Like  the  many  other  experiments, 
the  increased  chromosome  number  work 
on  apples  is  conducted  at  the  station  but 
farmed  out  to  universities,  private 
growers  and  other  responsible  horti- 
cultural enterprises. 

Next  we  saw  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  who  has  done  dork  on  breed- 
ing of  potatoes  with  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional light.  Dr.  Jones  has  also  developed 
a  mildew  resistant  spinach.  New  dis- 
coveries in  onion  breeding  have  been 
made  with  the  arrival  of  the  male 
sterile  onion,  a  boon  to  breeders  be- 
cause the  close  sexual  parts  of  the 
normal  onion  flower  make  any  hybridiz- 
ing manipulations  rather  difficult. 

2-4-D,  commonly  known  as  a  weed 
killer,  is  also  a  growth  regulator  and 
is  now  known  to  prevent  harvest  drop 
of  the  Winesap  apple.  2-4-5-T  is 
another  growth  regulator  that  has  been 
used  to  prevent  the  apple  drop. 

Innumerable  mixtures  of  chemicals 
are  being  tested  for  fungicide  and  in- 
secticide value.  Both  natural  and  syn- 
thetic combinations  are  being  investi- 
gated  for   regulation  of  plant  growth. 

A  psdological  experiment  has  shown 
the  ability  of  a  soil  to  produce  five  full 
crops  in  one  year  with  sufficient  feeding. 
Dr.  Foster  has  shown  that  DDT  and 
other   chemical   compounds   remain    in 
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the  soil  too  long,  thus  ruining  the  struc- 
ture and  productive  capacity  of  the 
land. 

At  present,  work  on  downy  mildrew 
of  beans,  sweet  potato  wilt,  aster  yellows 
on  lettuce  and  fusarium  wilt  of  toma- 
toes, potatoes,  and  peppers  are  being 
dealt  with.  To  get  resistance  in  these 
plants  long  breeding  programs  are 
usually  involved.  The  Peruvian  tomato, 
a  type  useless  in  commercial  production, 
is  being  used  for  its  resistance  to  many 
viruses  and  is  crossed  with  the  best 
commercial  varieties.  From  this  experi- 
ment came  the  Pan  American  tomato, 
a  seedling  that  survived  subjection  to 
fusarium  wilt  and  therefore  perpetuated 
for   its   resistance. 

The  long  tedious  endeavors  of  the 
scientists  at  Beltsville  and  other  experi- 
ment stations  throughout  the  world 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  the  housewife 
who  goes  to  market  and  selects  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  her  family.  The 
city  folk  are  far  from  the  soil  and 
know  not  of  its  wonders.  But  how  many 
farmers  realize  the  many  years  spent  in 
developing  the  healthy,  prolific  crops 
that  give  them  their  livelihood  and 
feed  millions? 

These  men,  the  scientists,  are  com- 
paratively unknown.  Let's  salute  our 
allies  in  agriculture  who  work  also 
under  the  ideology  of  Vir  Vita  Terra. 


I   atronize 
Lyur 


JOS.  H.  KERSHNER 

Pharmacist 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
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As  college  students  it  is  customary  to 
look  ahead,  and  plan  for  the  future.  But 
for  a  moment  let  us  disagree  and  survey 
the  past  year's  activities  relative  to  inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Last  September  under  the  guidance 
of  two  new  coaches  and  nearly  a  full 
team  of  returning  lettermen,  the  football 
team  undertook  what  proved  to  be 
a  rather  classy  schedule.  Even  though 
the  won-lost  record  failed  to  gain  us 
any  national  recognition,  those  faithful 
few  who  followed  the  team  were  not 
totally  disappointed.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  Aggie  rooters  were  able  to 
stand  up  and  vibrate  their  vocal  cords 
as  the  bulldogs  showed  spurts  and 
flashes  of  a  ball  club  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  pre- 
sented as  having  been  the  cause  of  a 
negative  season.  Foremost,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  disputed,  was  the  lack 
of  manpower  needed  to  operate  a  de- 
fensive platoon. 

But  to  lament  over  spilled  lacteal 
secretion  is  useless.  The  fact  remains 
that  for  every  winner  there  must  be  a 
loser.  Being  on  the  loser's  side  of  the 
fence  is  not  a  pleasant  experience,  but 
the  scores  are  on  the  books  and  that's 
that. 

However,  losing  on  the  scoreboard 
doesn't  always  tell  the  story.  To  quote 
the  thought  so  cleverly  pointed  out 
by  our  livestock  judging  team  coach: 
"Character  was  developed."  Competition 
between  athletes  is  bound  to  develop 
the  know-how  of  working  together — 
of  sacrificing  for  the  good  of  the  unit 
and  of  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
sportsmanship.  The  scores  are  forgotten 
soon  after  the  season  ends,  but  the 
character-building  ingredients  are  life- 
long possessions. 

As  fall  froze  into  winter,  the  basket- 
ball prospects  reported  to  the  gym  and 
began  the  tedious  task  of  getting  them- 
selves into  shape.  The  school  'sharpies' 
were  hot  for  an  easy  buck  and  were 
giving  tempting  odds  against  our  hav- 
ing a  respectable  season. 

They  were  prompted  to  follow  this 
trend  by  two  very  obvious  reasons:  (  1  ) 
a  new  coach  was  handling  the  team 
who  admittedly  was  not  too  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  involved;  and   (2) 


SPORTS  SCENE 

By  Bill  Slemmer  '52 

a  loss  was  to  be  felt  through  graduation 
and  drop-outs. 

Had  these  been  the  only  two  factors 
destined  to  control  the  team's  fate,  we 
would  possibly  have  had  some  rich  men 
among  the  student  body.  Fortunately, 
our  betting  brethren  failed  to  enter  a 
few  pertinent  facts  into  their  money- 
making  formula.  First  of  all,  they 
showed  complete  disregard  for  the  spirit 
and  will  to  win  of  the  present  squad. 
Secondly,  the  guidance  wasn't  quite  as 
deficient  as  the  above  said  gentlemen 
suspected.  And,  finally,  their  own  atti- 
tude irked  the  squad  to  diligent  prac- 
tice and  further  amplification  of  the 
first  named  point. 

So  the  final  analysis  of  the  formula, 
which  included  some  negative  tangibles 
and  some  positive  intangibles,  equalled 
a  season  which  had  the  predicted  nega- 
tive scores  and  the  unpredicted  positive 
scores. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  calendar  in- 
dicated the  third  phase  of  Aggie  ath- 
letic competition  was  on  its  way.  The 
thud  of  ball  nestling  in  the  glove  and 
the  crack  of  oak  on  horsehide  (or  was 
it  swish  of  bat  through  air? )  echoed 
against  Lasker  Hall.  The  faint  odors 
from  perspiring  hopefuls  as  they  joined 
us  at  evening  chow  were  certain  in- 
dicators that  spring  and  baseball  were 
with  us.  A  quick  survey  showed  that 
all  but  two  positions  could  be  manned 
by  experienced  performers  from  last 
year's  squad. 

An  editorial  deadline  makes  a  sea- 
son's summary  impossible  and,  con- 
sidering past  experience,  prediction  is 
folly.  So  the  baseball  season  must  be 
by-passed  as  we  gaze  to  the  year  ahead. 

The  future  consists  of  a  giant  question 
mark  to  everybody  from  Snuffy  right 
on  up  to  President  James  Work.  Since 
no  definite  plan  has  been  evolved  from 
the  present  sesson  of  congress,  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  how  many  students 
will  return  next  year.  But  for  the  sake  of 
crystall-balling,  let's  assume  that  all 
those  who  are  here  now  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  return. 

The  football  team  will  lose  threee 
linemen  of  gargantuan  proportions. 
Saul  Goldfarb,  John  Holtzheimer  and 
Paul  Stein  will  graduate,  leaving,  a  total 
of  four  and  one-half  cubic  feet  per  man 
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to  be  replaced  by  returnees.  All  other 
positions  have  a  letterman  returning  to 
form  an  experienced  nucleus.  In  addi- 
tion, "Towel  Tossing"  Clarence  E.  Oker- 
lund  and  "Cleat  Cleaning"  H.  Gessner 
Nash  will  pick  up  the  managerial  reins 
(and  headaches)  dropped  by  Herb  Re- 
back,  who  is  also  graduating. 

Captain  Bill  Larder  was  the  only 
senior  on  this  year's  court  squad,  so  we 
can  expect  four  starters  to  be  in  action 
next  year  when  the  basketeers  get  the 
call.  Several  participants  who  saw  but 
little  action  this  year  are  expected  to 
bloom  into  competent  performers  when 
once  again  the  shorts-clad  boys  take  to 
the  wooden  way. 

Baseball  will  absorb  the  loss  of  both 
the  football  and  basketball  teams  with 
one  jolt.  John,  Saul  and  Bill  have  been 
consistent  varsity  performers  and  their 
loss  will  be  felt.  Our  smiling,  congenial 
manager  is  also  winding  up  his  colle- 
geiate  career,  but  Erwin  Goldstein  will 
be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
no  longer  must  carry  pencil  and  paper 
to  compute  the  meal  money  allocations 
when  we  play  on  foreign  diamonds.  The 
returning  members  can  be  counted  on  to 
form  a  solid,  experienced  hub  around 
which  the  1952  team  can  revolve. 

The  Gleaner  sports  staff  believes 
that  no  review  could  be  complete  with- 
out the  notation  of  a  hard  working 
senior,  'Vic  Pessano.  Vic's  college  career 
has  been  studded  with  tryouts  year  after 
year  for  the  football  squad,  only  to  be 
frustrated  in  his  quest  by  the  presence 
of  more  talented  linemen  and,  in  his 
senior  year,  just  when  he  was  set  to 
take  over  a  tackle  position,  Vic  suffered 
an  arm  injury  which  sidelined  him  for 
the  entire  season.  "We  feel  that  Vic 
should  possess  the  N.A.C.  letter  that  has 
eluded  him  the  past  four  years.  Good 
luck,  Vic.  Efforts  like  those  that  you 
have  displayed  are  bound  to  win  out. 
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Doylestown,  Pa. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 
CO. 

Bituminous  Coal 

12  S.  Twelfth  Street 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa 

Walnut  2550 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 
COAL 

FUEL 

OIL 


HUSTLE  INN 

JJeen-aqe  J^uven 

300   So.   Main   St. 
Doylestown,    Pa. 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
MOTORS 


"t    Lincoln 


Mercury    •!• 


G  A  R  D  Y  '  S 

BOOK  and  STATIONERY  STORE  I 

School   and  Office  Supplies  i 

Corner  State  and  Main  Streets  Phone  5284  | 


COMPLETE   PRINTING   SERVICE 


Plant  at  28  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


Phone  4369 


MArket  6396  —  6397  —  6398 

CHARLES  STRICKLER  &  SONS 

FOUNDED    1875 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

QUALITY   FOOD   PRODUCTS 

204-212  Callowhill  Street,  Philadelphia 
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SHOP  AT 
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AND  SAVE  %     1 
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QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,   Glass, 

House  Furnishings   Goods 

and  Seeds 


Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown    5624 


I  5  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 


Smith's  Ice  Cream 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Sold  in  our 
Student  Council    Canteen' 
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From  the  Halls  of  N,  A.  C. 

To  the  Shores  of  Tripoli 

By  George  Bleibteu  '52 
Dod   coach   leaves    a   fine      using  the  Princeton  single  wing  forma- 


When  a  i 
team  for  a  new  post,  he  always  promises 
himself  to  lead  his  new  squad  to  even 
greater  achievements.  When  our  head 
football  coach,  Mr.  Peter  Glick,  takes 
over  his  new  team  as  Marine  First  Lieu- 
tenant Peter  Glick  on  June  1,  1951,  he 
will  be  hoping  to  get,  in  his  own  words, 
"as  good  a  bunch  of  fellows  to  work 
with  as  I  have  had  here  at  N.A.C."  Mr. 
Glick  has  received  his  orders  and  re- 
ports to  his  reserve  unit  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California,  a  few  days  after  the 
close  of  the  term. 

Since  he  has  been  connected  with 
athletics  from  the  time  N.A.C.  became 
a  college  and  was  head  coach  of  last 
years  football  team,  he  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  give  us  a  general  summary 
of  sports  over  a  three  year  period,  and 
add  a  few  words  of  advice  for  the 
future. 

When  Mr.  Glick  came  to  our  campus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  '48  season,  he 
found  several  veterans  flushed  with  an 
undefeated  season  over  non-four  year 
college,  freshman  teams.  Much  of  the 
rest  of  the  squad  was  composed  of 
freshman  on  football  scholarships  who 
had  no  interest  in  agriculture.  After  the 
second  season,  the  winning  momentum 
of  this  basically  unsound  setup  began 
to  wear  out. 

This  year  fo  rthe  first  time,  N.A.C. 
had  a  team  of  serious,  agricultural 
students  not  on  athletic  scholarships, 
few  of  whom  had  any  previous  back- 
ground in  college  football.  Mr.  Glick 
feels  that  this  is  the  sound  and  proper 
arrangements  for  a  college  of  our  size, 
and  that  with  a  turnout  of  the  full  stud- 
ent body  for  the  games  along  with  the 
backing  of  the  alumni,  winning  seasons 
are  very  possible.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
compete  with  colleges  on  athletic  schol- 
arship plans,  or  try  to  take  on  schools 
far  larger  in  size.  The  will  to  win  is 
very  high  under  the  new  system,  and 
if  a  system  of  athletics  on  a  four  year 
basis  could  be  set  up,  it  would  probably 
be  very  successful. 

New  members  of  a  team,  especially 
in  basketball  and  baseball,  would  spend 
their  first  two  years  as  substitutes,  learn- 
ing the  game  and  studying  strategy.  In 
the  latter  respect,  Mr.  Glick  has  been 


tion  based  on  the  buck  lateral  system. 
The  main  idea  was  to  plan  plays  around 
outstanding  boys.  If,  as  things  look  now, 
football  material  get  very  short  next 
season,  Mr.  Glick  hopes  that  some  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  to  readjust  the 
schedule  to  compete  with  freshman 
teams  or  schools  in  a  similar  position. 
Football  should  not  be  dropped  unless 
absolutely  necessary  since  it  does  so 
much,  not  only  in  building  character  in 
the  players,  but  because  it  makes  for  a 
spirit  and  interest  which  binds  a  student 
body  together. 

Mr.  Glick  has  ben  active  in  many 
other  endeavors  besides  athletics  since 
he  has  been  at  N.A.C.  He  arrived  here 
with  a  B.A.  in  Political  Science  from 
Princeton  University  and  a  B.S.  in 
education  from  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  He  will  be  leaving  with  a 
master's  degree  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity   in    Guidance    and    Personnel    and 


one  year's  credit  at  the  institution  to- 
ward a  doctorate  in  the  same  field.  It 
was  while  he  was  studying  and  coaching 
at  Trenton  State  Teachers  that  Mr.  Glick 
met  Charley  Keys,  our  present  line  coach 
and  basketball  mentor. 

Mr.  Glick  is  proud  to  say  that  he 
has  learned  much  at  N.A.C.  itself.  He 
has  picked  up  a  smattering  of  agricul- 
ture from  specialized  speeches  given  in 
his  popular  Public  Speaking  classes,  and 
from  the  gossip  on  football  trips.  But 
above  all,  he  has  learned  from  the  boys 
themselves,  on  the  speaker's  rostum  in 
group  discussions  held  during  Political 
Science  and  Foreign  Affairs  sessions. 
He  will  never  forget  his  first  teaching 
position  here. 

When  Mr.  Glick  leaves  N.A.C,  he 
will  take  much  with  him.  Some  of  our 
students  will  lose  their  fashion  plate 
example  of  how  a  well  dressed  college 
man  should  look.  Marini  won't  need  to 
wonder  anymore  about  the  function  of 
a  tiepin  never  fastened  to  the  front  of 
the  shirt.  Our  football  squad  will  lose 
a  fine  coach  and  all  of  us,  faculty  and 
students  alike,  will  say  goodby  and 
good  luck  to  a  great  guy. 


BASEBALL  VIEWINGS 

By  Michael  Aiello  '55 


Spring  is  now  here  officially,  and  our 
ball  club  has  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  warm  days.  For  the  past  few  week 
N.A.C.  fans  have  witnessed  the  men  on 
the  diamond  batting,  throwing,  catch- 
mg,  and  generally  conditioning  them- 
selves for  the  baseball  campaign. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  one 
scheduled  game  has  been  played  against 
Fort  Jay.  The  outcome  was  sad  news, 
a  6-1  loss.  But  don't  let  the  score  de- 
ceive you.  The  team  showed  plenty  of 
promise,  especially  in  the  fielding  de- 
partment. Only  two  errors  were  com- 
mitted, a  great  improvement  over  last 
year's  defense. 

Getting  to  the  details  of  the  game, 
the  only  two  hits  were  by  Larder  and 
Sacharnoski.  The  Fort  Jay  pitcher 
seemed  to  have  our  number  as  he  struck 
out  sixteen  men.  Oiu:  pitcher,  Paul 
Chechele,  who  was  very  effective  last 
year,  was  plagued  by  fits  of  wildness 
and  didn't  seem  to  have  his  fast  ball 
"zinging." 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  game  was 
a  spectacular  double  play.  With  a  man 
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on  third,  a  flyball  was  hit  to  Jerry  Marini 
in  leftfield.  Jerry  grabbed  the  fly  and, 
with  a  rifle-like  throw,  "doubled-up"  the 
runner  at  home.  The  infield  also  came 
up  with  a  smart  double  play. 

The  team  has  played  two  practice 
games,  defeating  Point  Pleasant  4-3  and 
Furlong  10-8.  In  these  two  games  the 
boys  showed  the  pitching  and  power 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

Looking  over  the  positions,  we  find 
freshman  Lorenz  behind  the  bat,  a 
hustling  catcher  with  a  good  arm.  At 
first  base  we  have  Goldfarb,  a  capable 
veteran  .Around  the  keystone  sack  two 
men  are  fighting  for  a  starting  berth: 
Frank  LaRosa  and  Lou  Sacharnoski,  two 
peppery  solid  hitters.  Scharnoski  can 
also  play  in  the  outfield. 

Veteran  Cal  Kidder  is  back  at  short- 
stop, covering  the  position  in  his  usual 
smooth  style.  The  hot  corner  is  manned 
by  Dave  King,  a  freshman  from  whom 
a  lot  is  expected.  The  flychasers  are 
Marini,  Larder,  and  Guisti.  Marini  is 
the  possessor  of  the  best  arm  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  18 j 
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Real   Estate  and   Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 
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Reach   for 
STROEHMANN'S 

"BREAD   AT   ITS    BEST" 

lorsages  —  Cut   Flowers 

SANDY   RIDGE 
FLOWER  SHOP 

TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


HI3TAND   BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 
DOYLESTOWN  4121 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

E.  W.  HALDEMAN,  Inc. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Surge  Milkers 
Farm  Supplies 

PHONE  5053 


Everything  for  the  Janitor 

F.  W.   Hoffman 
&  Co.,   Inc. 

35-37  SOUTH  4TH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

In  the  Service  of  Cleanliness 


MEN!  BOYS! 

Dress  Up  at 

STAN   BOWERS 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

19  N.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  4698 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 

IF   WE   SAY    IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT   IS  GOOD 
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I.  G.  ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Deloval  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  and  Grass  Seed 

DeKalb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 

PHONE;    PERKASIE  2124 
SILVERDALE,  PA. 


DARE'S  EXPRESS 

p.    H.    DARE,    Proprietor 

Daily   Express 
to   Philadelphia 

Moving  —  Hauling 
Storage  of  All    Kinds 

Bristol  and  York  Roods 
HARTSVILLE,   PA. 

Philo.  Terminal 
Lawrence  and  Wood  Streets 

Hatboro  0307 

or 

MA  7-0256 


DODGE  PLYMOUTH 

W.   H.  WATSON   &  SON 

135  S.  MAIN  STREET 

All   Makes   Repaired 

Phone   4355  Dodge  Job  Rated  Trucks 


FUEL   OIL 

GAS  — MOTOR  OIL 

Automatic    Delivery 
Metered   Receipts 

Gwinner's 
Atlantic  Service 

DAY  OR   NIGHT 
S.  Clinton  Street  Doylestown  4980 


ORCHIDS,  TODAY 

(Continued 
is  confluent  with  the  pistils  forming 
a  column.  The  anther  (pollen-bearing 
head  of  the  stamen)  is  divided  into 
two  cells  which  are  very  distinct. 

Orchids  properly  have  three  pistils 
united  together,  the  upper  and  anterior 
surfaces  or  two  of  which  form  the  two 
stigmas  ( receptive  part  of  female  struc- 
ture.)  But  the  two  are  often  completely 
confluent  and  appear  as  one. 

These  organs  are  so  constructed  that 
little  or  no  self  pollination  can  occur 
through  insea  visitation.  This  was  noted 
by  Darwin  around  1877,  when  he  made 
clear  the  function  of  the  pollinia  (pol- 
len-containing structure)  which  is 
built  on  a  hinge  with  a  little  lip  com- 
ing over  it.  When  an  insect  such  as 
a  moth  or  member  of  the  bee  family 
goes  in  between  the  third  petal  and 
the  column,  this  lip  is  pressed  against 
the  pollinia,  keeping  the  pollen  grains 
away  from  the  insects.  After  the  insect 
gets  the  neaar,  which  is  secreted  very 
freely  around  the  stigmatic  surface,  he 
backs  out.  In  backing  out,  the  insect 
forces  the  lip  around  the  pollen  to  open, 
thus  causing  the  pollen  to  land  on  the 
hairs  covering  the  insects  body.  In  this 
manner  the  insect  transfers  pollen  to 
other  organs,  resulting  in  cross  pollina- 
tion. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
grower  to  hybridize  orchids.  The  whole 
operation  of  obtaining  pollen  and  plac- 
ing it  on  the  stigmatic  surface  takes 
about  two  minutes.  The  pollen  should 
be  taken  the  first  day  the  flower  is  open, 
because  this  pollen  keeps  best.  I  have 
seen  pollen  kept  over  sulfuric  acid  for 
120  days  where  otherwise  it  would  have 
kept  only  forty  to  fifty  days.  This  need 
not  be  done  for  most  pollen,  for  it  can 
usually  last  for  several  months. 

Once  the  pollen  is  removed,  it  is  taken 
and  put  in  wax  paper  and  placed  in  a 
glass  tube.  Some  growers  don't  even 
bother  with  this  wax  paper.  With  or 
without  paper,  it  is  placed  in  a  glass 
tube  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45 
to  52  degrees,  because  seeds  lose  their 
vitality    rapidly    at    room    temperature. 

The  breeder  has  kept  very  good  rec- 
ords in  the  United  States.  When  walking 
through  a  seedling  house,  one  sees  small 
labels  each  bearing  a  number  or  name 
in  all  the  pots.  The  numbers  are  re- 
corded in  a  log  book  with  the  names  of 
the  parents.  Plants  having  labels  are  of 


AND  TOMORROW 

from  page  9) 
definite  value,  while  those  not  having 
labels  are  of  little  value.  The  saving  of 
pollen  is  for  one  primary  purpose,  to 
have  pollen  on  hand  when  a  desirable 
female  plant  becomes  receptive.  Al- 
most all  growers  have  a  few  plants 
that  are  favorites.  When  two  plants  are 
crossed,  it  is  a  primary  hybrid  although 
most  men  work  their  favorites  into  com- 
plex linkage  such  as  trigeneric  hybrids. 
Almost  all  possible  secondary  crosses 
have  been  made,  thus  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  amateur  to  do  original  work. 
The  parent  orchid  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  breeding  of  orchids. 
These  plants  shall  have  bloomed  at 
least  twice,  although  the  older  they  are 
the  better.  Most  orchids  used  for  this 
work  are  usually  nine  weeks  old.  The 
only  concentrated  hybridization  on  the 
east  coast  is  for  winter  flowers,  since 
this  is  the  money  making  period. 

The  sepals  and  petals  should  form 
a  round  silhouette.  The  larger  the  flower, 
the  more  money  the  grower  will  receive. 
There  are  three  grades  on  the 
wholesale  market  in  most  parts  of 
the  country:  small,  medium,  and 
large.  The  sepals  and  petals  should 
be  full,  leaving  little  space,  between 
th;m.  The  lip  should  usually  be  of  con- 
trasting color  to  the  other  petals,  such  as 
a  gold  lip  for  white  sepals  and  petals, 
(the  most  expensive.)  The  next  most 
expensive  variety  is  one  with  white 
petals  and  a  red  or  pink  lip.  The  pinks 
and  yellows  are  third  and  fourth  in 
these  markets. 

The  next  most  important  task  is  to 
bring  these  flowers  into  bloom  when 
most  wanted.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
grower's  best  sales  are  at  Christmas,  he 
hybridizes  especially  for  this  period. 
Today  Christmas  orchids  are  generally 
small  cattleyas;  therefore,  large  colorful 
controllable  hybrids  are  desired.  Many 
companies  claim  to  have  achieved  these 
hybrids,  but  growers  I  have  talked  to 
do  not  agree. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  orchids 
when  cut  will  outlast  all  other  flowers 
used  in  the  industry.  This  is  very  im- 
portant point  for  the  higher  priced 
flowers.  The  plants  used  for  breeding 
must  therefore  be  sturdy  and  have  a 
waxy  substance. 

Fragrant  types  of  blooms  are  not 
common,  since  there  is  little  or  no  scent 
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in  most  orchids.  In  warm  rooms  orchids 
give  off  more  fragrance  than  in  cooler 
rooms. 

Many  orchids  have  long  leaves  and 
few  flowers,  and  because  of  the  space 
they  occupy,  should  be  replaced  by 
smaller,  more  compact  plants,  which 
are  free  flowering.  In  this  way  growers 
can  have  more  plants  in  a  smaller 
amount  of  space.  All  in  all,  the  crosses 
made  by  individuals,  such  as  one  man 
who  developed  530  plants,  actually 
made  the  industry. 

Men  spent  years  of  work  crossing 
and  recrossing  these  jungle  plants  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  John  Q. 
Public. 

COUNCIL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
ject  to  all  details;  they  can  use  the 
experience.  Other  details  adopted  are 
cleaning  or  policing  the  campus,  main- 
taining a  sanitary  canteen,  and  wash- 
ing the  windows  in  the  farm  machinery 
building  in  conjunction  with  "A"  Day. 
Tlie  program  to  date  has  been  operating 
smoothly  and  seems  to  be  the  ideal 
solution    to    the   punishment    problem. 

Another  accomplishment  this  year  was 
the  procurement  of  a  refrigerated  soda 
box  in  the  canteen. 

Also,  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  and 
subm'tted  to  the  office  regarding  a 
student  lounge.  If  this  plan  materializes, 
the  corner  room  next  to  the  telephone 
booth  in  Ulman  Hall  will  be  its  loca- 
tion. 

The  revolutionary  change  in  the 
council  this  year,  I  believe,  is  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  council 
is  not  a  tool  of  the  administration,  but 
instead  a  body  working  with  the 
students  and  administrative  personnel 
harmoniously.  The  council's  main  pur- 
poses are  to  alleviate  the  administra- 
tion's task  of  handling  minor  mis- 
demeanors, to  facilitate  the  solution  of 
the  personal  and  social  problems  in- 
volved in  living  together  as  college  men, 
and  to  have  student  representation  in 
college  affairs. 

The  student  council  believes  that  each 
member  of  the  student  body  should 
feel  responsible  to  elect  good  class  rep- 
resentatives, since  the  individual  serv- 
ing on  the  council  is  his  voice  in  student 
government  at  N.A.C. 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 


Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 


1315  Cherry  St. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  and  Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill  Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial    Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 


SANITATION  CHEMICALS 

:j:  FLOOR  PRODUCTS 

;!;  Soaps,  Dishwosh  Compounds, 

■i*  Dairy,   Food    Plant  Chemicals 

X  Order  In  drums  and  barrels 

I  BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

I'l  Manufacturing  Chemists 

•:•  2107  W.  Erie  Ave.     PHILA.  40,  PA. 


PEARLMAN'S 

RCA  Television 

COMPLETE  STOCK   RECORDS 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 

34  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania   Dairy  Supply 

Creamery  and  Dairy 
EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

♦   

t  The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

^  Haircuts  and   Shaves 

%  H.   C.   NELSON 

t  Tonsoriolist 

$    W   State  near  Main   Doylestown,  Pa. 

♦    ^___^— _^— ^-^ 

•?•    — — 

I  W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

%  "The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

%  X-ray  Fittings 

%  West  and  State  Streets 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto  Electric   Parts 

and   Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 

Phone    4621  Doylestown,    Pa. 


Phone  5111    or  5561 

EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

General  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Doylestov^'n,  Pa. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

Products  for  the  Promotion 
of  Sanitation 

49ih  and  Groys  Ave.,  Phila.   43,  Po. 
SA   7-0500 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
INN 


Doylestown,    Po. 


t 

•I* 
? 

•5- 
♦ 
4. 

^^.JM5..5.^..^^..^.5..J"^'^.^.^.5"^•^•^•^•^•^♦•^•^•^•^ 

SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Industrial   Chemical 
Products   Company 

Chemicals 
Soaps 

insecticides 
Disinfectants 

Sanitary  Products,  Etc. 
1200  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 
PHILA.  2,  PA. 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


1010   CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


^  Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING   Farm    Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cors 

Born  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established   1851  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BUT,  SARGE 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
the  B  horizon.  Proudly  we  will  point 
out  to  our  buddies  that  this  is  indicative 
of  poor  drainage. 

When  the  foxhole  is  completed  and 
we  are  snuggled  comfortably  in  the  C 
horizon,  the  gradual  leaching  of  bases 
moving  toward  our  silty  loam-covered 
combat  boots  will  provide  us  with  sheer 
fascination  and  make  us  unaware  of  our 
buddies'  grumbling.  We  will  feel  sorry 
that  they  too  cannot  share  in  this  won- 
derment, and  we'll  realize  that  our  past 
life  at  N.A.C.  was  really  very  helpful 
in  the  Army. 


BASEBALL 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

team,  while  Larder  is  a  good  flyhawk 
and  hitter.  Guisti  is  our  all-around  team- 
man. 

The  pitching  staff  is  made  up  of  ex- 
perienced veterans  and  untried  fresh- 
men. Chechele,  Slemmer  and  Cromwell 
all  saw  service  last  year,  with  Chechele 
turning  in  many  sterling  performances. 

Beideman  and  Davis  are  the  freshmen 
who  should  prove  valuable  additions  to 
the  hurling  stafT. 

On  the  bench,  where  the  strength 
of  any  team  lies,  we  find  good  men  in 
Caplan,  Holzheimer,  Heitsmith,  Bell, 
Levenson   and    Bronsweig. 

Coach  Wodock  has  remarked  that  the 
team  has  power  and,  "once  they  get 
going  they'll  be  hard  to  stop."  So  let's 
see  all  of  you  farmers  out  at  the  games 
supporting   our    team! 

HORT  EQUIPMENT 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  task  of  carrying  out  this  year's 
spray  schedule  for  fruit  trees  has  been 
greatly  eased  because  of  this  efficient 
outfit.  It  is  believed  that  the  application 
of  parathion  will  now  be  done  with 
less  chance  of  accidents  occurring  be- 
cause of  minimum  handling  of  the 
spray  mixture  by  the  operator. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
equ'pment  are  many.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  they  will  prove  themselves  to 
definite  advantage  this  coming  season 
and  in  future  years. 


COMMENCEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Goldfarb,  Saul 
Holzheimer,  John  C. 
Hudson,  Henry  S. 
Larder,  William  H. 
McClatchy,  James  S. 
Moumgis,  Ira  E. 
Orr,  Pierson 
Schomp,  Paul  A. 
Sessler,  Stanley  R. 
Smith,  Bruce  M. 
Food  Industry  Majors 
Blefeld,  Alvin  C. 
Brooks,  Stanley 
Clark,  Albert  B. 

Home,  Richard  H. 

Lowenthal,  Morris 

Pessano,  Victor  E.  Jr. 

Stein,  Paul  M. 

Weingarten,  Morton  H. 
Horticulture  Majors 

Eagle,  Joseph 

Gallagher,  Bernard  A. 

Sutcliffe,  James  E. 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Majors 

Coyle,  James  J. 

Judd,  William  C. 

Kelly,  Francis  Patrick 

Reback,  Herbert  E. 
Poultry  Husbandry  Majors 

Goldstein,  Erwin 

Koltoff,  Sheldon  A. 


^  ID1EPT.SII01B1E    ^ 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
LARGEST  STORE 

The   National  Agricultural 
College  is  one  of  its  patrons 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
PHONE  211 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks   County's 
Most  Beautiful  Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  1 :30 

EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 

SAT.  EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &  1  0  p.m. 


Silverman,  Melvin 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 

The  Gleaner 

wishes  the 

"The  Best 

Entire 

at 

Student 

Body 

Its  Best" 

and 

Faculty 

ED'S 

a 

DINER 

Pleasant 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 

Summer 

18 
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WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 

1885 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 
Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


Plumbing 

Sunheat   Furnace  Oil 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rufe  Estate 

Doylestown,    Pa. 

General   Electric  Oil   Equipment 

Hot  Point  Electric  Ranges       Deep  Freeze  Refrigeration 


oDoutesiown  (/3uiidina  L^< 


"^ 


a  i^ompunu, 


^nc. 


Telephone    4408 


130    South    Main    Street 


General  Contractors 


Doylestown,   Pennsylvania 


Compliments  of 

Barrett 

Hardware 

Co. 

JAMES    BARRETT 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


Raymond  H.  Huber 

r^elria  era  lion 

^ir  K^ondllionina 

Sales  and   Service 

341  South  Main  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

Phone  4741 


THE 

Kwhurgo 
COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers    Security    BIdg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vit-amin   and   Mineral   Concentrates 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 


HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 


FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 


Hoagies 
Hamburgers 
Hot  Dogs 

ROUTE  202 

One   Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


THE   BARBER  SHOP 

State  and  Pine  Streets 
Doylestown 

Operated  by 
Ethel  Abbott  Edith  Clayccmb 


PROMPT  SERVICE 
FOR 


Bring  Your  Next  Roll  of 
Film  to  Us  for  Quality 

DEVELOPING 
and    PRINTING 

We  do  our  own  Photo  Finishing 

MILTON   RUTHERFORD 

23   W.    STATE   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


^' 


UNDER   NEW  MANAGEMENT 

onnnu  6  oLuncneonette 


am 

Formerly    Rudy's    Delicatessen 


ciLn 


Sundaes  —  Milk  Shakes 

Hoagie  —  Hamburger  —  Steak 
and  Other  Sandwiches 

Props;  John  E.  and  Charlotte  K.  Fretz 

Swamp  Road  and  Old  611  Phone:   Doy.  9227 

UNDER   NEW  MANGEMENT 


Paul  W.  Histand 
Co. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:  5507-4687 

Oliver  Q.  W.  C. 

Farm  Equipment  DrucL 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

RVEYS  SERVICE  ERECTIONS 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 


A.   J.    NICHOLAS 


PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA, 
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